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Possibly the worst sin that any com- 
pany can commit is that of complacency. 
Business histories have shown that com- 
placent companies are rarely successful 
over the long term, and complacent man- 
agements invariably leave a dubious 
heritage for those who have to carry on. 

At the AMA Production Conference, 
following a paper by an authority on 
foremen relations taking management to 
task for its neglect to give management 
status to those in the lower echelons, a 
member of the audience, who later 
turned out to be a foreman, jolted the 
conference with a question: “Doesn't 
each member of management here in the 
Widience think you are talking about 
everyone but them?” 
| The query hit home, for despite all 
that has been said about the importance 
solving “the foreman problem,” there 
has been a tendency to point the finger 
at other organizations and other indus- 
tries. 

Further, foreman difficulties are only 
part of a much broader and more sig- 
fificant problem—namely, how to cause 
large numbers of people in industrial 
Organizations to feel that their welfare 
Will be better served by placing their 
im itust in private enterprise than by plac- 
Ming it in any class movement or authori- 

rian government. 

)Surely one cannot survey the field of 

lanagement—production, finance, sales, 
labor relations, etc.—today with any 
ise of equanimity. All these sectors 

@ business management are literally 
fmeaded with situations demanding care- 

thought and skillful action. Indeed, 
|may well be that the future position 
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Complacency Is Expensive 


of any company is likely to be deter- 
mined by its present capacity for self- 
criticism. 

There is much to be done, and man- 
agement is sorely in need of trained 
people to do the work. Just to select a 
few random problems from the person- 
nel field, the following are badly in need 
of study: 

How can a really objective merit 
rating system be developed? Merit 
rating, by its very nature, implies an 
element of judgment, which means that, 
human nature being what it is, bias, fa- 
voritism, and just plain ignorance of the 
facts are likely to enter into it. While 
there is no doubt that any reasonable 
system of merit rating is better than the 
curbstone opinion which is the only al- 
ternative, there is still much to be done 
in reduction of the subjective element. 
A plan in use in a specialized field in- 
dicates some of the possibilities—that 
developed by the Eastern Marketing Di- 
vision of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
and described by A. L. Nickerson, in 
AMA’s Marketing Series No. 61. 

Is there any foolproof method of judg- 
ing personality? The problem here is 
complicated by the fact that people don’t 
all mean the same thing when they talk 
about “personality.” Some take it to 
mean appearance and manner; to others 
the term means “ability to get along 
with others on the job,” and to still 
others it connotes character. Or it may 
be used to cover all these meanings 
rolled into one. The difficulty with most 

. personality tests is that they are tests of 
intelligence rather than of personality. 


(Continued on page 4) 














GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Employment and income payments 
rose during March, and consumer buy- 
ing continued at extremely high levels. 
as prices of goods and services moved 
upward. Industrial production recov- 
ered from the February low and in- 
creased considerably in March to a level 
slightly above that for November, 1941. 

“Tt will be some time,” Business Week 
notes, “before we know for sure exactly 
what the over-all supply of consumers’ 
goods has been in March and April. 
Considering everything, though, the total 
has probably been above the biggest pre- 
war year. It doesn’t seem that way 
simply because (1) purchasing power 
and demand are so much larger, and (2) 
a few short lines stand out so.” 


PRODUCTION 


Rapid recovery of industrial produc- 
tion came in March as labor-manage- 
ment disputes in several major industries 
were finally settled. Steel output was 
four times that of February; automobile 
production was up 68 percent; and 
gains were recorded also in coal, radios, 
small electrical appliances, hosiery, tex- 
tiles, paper and paperboard. Declines 
were registered in farm machinery, 
crude oil, flour, livestock, brass, lead, 
and copper. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Total retail volume continued to hold 
at very high levels during March, al- 
most 17 per cent above the March, 1945, 
figure. Department store sales, in the 
week ending April 6, shot up to a level 
50 per cent above that of the correspond- 
ing week last year, but a later Easter 
accounted in part for this increase. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Average permit cost of one-family 
houses built in American towns and 


(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


cities rose from $2,823 in January, 1945, 
to $5,209 by the end of the year. the 
Cleveland Trust Company reports. 

The increase over prewar costs is not 
so great as it might appear from this. 
however, since during the four years 
from 1938 through 1941, average permit 
costs of one-family houses fluctuated 
around $4,000. A decline set in during 
the war because of the erection of large 
numbers of low-cost houses for muni- 
tions workers. 

Value of building permits issued in 
March exceeded all monthly totals on 
record, except that for April, 1929, Dun 
& Bradstreet reports. Valuation of per- 
mits issued in 215 cities was $426,864.- 
210—more than six times the March, 
1945, total and more than twice the 
February, 1946, figure. 

Excluding the New York figures. 
which represent plans filed and not ac- 
tual permits, values reached the highest 
total ever recorded, $384.501.964— 
eight times the total of March, 1945. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 

Earnings after taxes of 2,806 leading 
corporations declined 4 per cent from 
1944 to 1945, the National City Bank 
reports, summarizing its tabulation of 
1945 annual reports. “The net worth 
of these companies stood at $65,581 
million at the beginning of the year,” it 
adds, “representing some 45 per cent of 
the total net worth of all active corpora- 
tions in the country. The average re- 
turn on this net worth was 7.6 per cent. 
compared with 8.2 for the same com- 
panies in 1944. The recent peak of 
return on net worth shown by our tabu- 
lations was 9.2 per cent for 1941, and 
the. decline since has been uninter- 
rupted.” 

AGRICULTURE 

The Department of Agriculture’s in- 
dex of farm products prices rose in 
March to 209, the highest point so far 
reached in the upward spiral which be- 
gan in 1939. After World War I, in 
May, 1920, the index reached 235. 

Value of farm lands is up 71 per cent 
from the 1935-39 average, 89 per cent 
from the 1912-1914 level. 





SOURCES: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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NEW YORK 
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SUPER SUPER-MARKET 


Indicative of the trend toward com- 


plete self-service is a new type of super- 
market, opening in Chicago this summer, 
which was described by William H. 
Carmichael, Sales Manager, Arvey Cor- 
poration, at the Packaging Conference, 
April 2-4 in Atlantic City. 

“On entering the store,” Mr. Car- 
michael said, “the shopper will be given 
a key containing a ribbon of tape. All 
merchandise will be under glass or be- 
hind glass, with keyholes in which to 
insert the key. When the key is turned, 
the item will be tabulated on the tape, 
either by perforation or by typing. 
After the tour of the store is completed, 
the shopper will surrender the key to 
the clerk, who will place it in a tabu- 
lating machine for tabulation of the 
total cost of the items selected. Mer- 
chandise will be delivered to the cus- 
tomer at the door, packages coming 
down a chute at the rate of about five 
a second.” 

IMPULSE BUYING 

What percentage of retail purchases 
are made on impulse—because the sight 
of the merchandise suggests a need to 
the customer? A large proportion, ac- 
cording to L. B. Steele, Sales Manager 
in Charge of Advertising and Promotion. 
Cellophane Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, who described 
survey findings on this subject at the 
Packaging Conference. 

“While impulse buying has been rec- 
ognized in principle by many.” Mr. 
Steele said, “our organization was really 
a pioneer in measuring its extent. As 
early as 1934. surveys were started in 
grocery stores. Results showed that 
three out of four shoppers had bought 
one or more products on impulse, and 
that 24 per cent of the total number of 
items purchased were bought in this 
manner. Later similar surveys were run 
in department stores, where impulse pur- 
chases were clocked at 42 per cent. and 
in variety stores, where they totaled 51 
per cent. One such survey conducted 
recently among 1,300  super-market 
shoppers in seven different cities showed 
that 38 per cent of the products bought 
had been purchased on impulse. In 
addition, 13 per cent of the decisions on 
what brand to buy had been made at the 
time of purchase.” 


PROFIT-SHARING 
“Some industrialists and business 
advisers have professed to see in the 





profit-sharing idea a solution to many 
management-labor conflicts,” said Al. 
bert Ramond, President, Albert Ramond 
and Associates, speaking at the Produc. 
tion Conference, April 22-24 in New 
York City. “There is no question that 
profit-sharing has sometimes been effec. 
tive in promoting active interest among 
the employees in company affairs, 
greater cooperation, and better labor re. 
lations. However, this is true only 
where a small number of workers is 
concerned. In the larger organizations, 
results have seldom been favorable. The 
difficulties arose when profits dropped 
while production increased. The workers 
felt that their contribution was as good 
or better than previously, and could not 
understand why they should be ‘penal- 
ized’ because of reduced profits.” 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 


While production of packaging ma- 
chinery has multiplied manyfold. the 
backlog of orders on manufacturers’ 
books has increased faster than deliv. 
eries. Frank B. Fairbanks, President, 
Horix Manufacturing Company, and 
President of the Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, reported at the 
Packaging Conference. 

“Latest available figures on food- 
processing equipment from the Civilian 
Production Administration,” Mr. Fair- 
banks said, “show an increase in un- 
filled orders amounting to 160 per cent 
above December 31, 1944. This total 
amount represents about 15 months 
work at present rate of delivery. | 
doubt that deliveries will improve for 
some months to come. In fact, they will 
probably become worse before they get 
better.” 


GRIEVANCES 


Although ununionized, Thompson 
Products, Inc. has a formal grievance 
procedure, and actually invites presen- 
tation of complaints—bulletins describ- 
ing the various steps being posted in all 
departments. 

The final step in the procedure, which 
was described by Raymond S. Living: 
stone, Vice President in Charge of Per- 
sonnel. at the Personnel Conference. is 
appeal to the president of the company. 
In the two years the procedure has been 
in effect at the company’s main plant at 
Cleveland, in only three cases has it 
been necessary to take grievances to the 
top. 
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Foremen Today 


A series of rulings with far-reaching 
effects on industry and foremen has been 
issued during the last five months by the 
National Labor Relations Board. In 
brief, the Board extended the full pro- 
tection of the National Labor Relations 
Act to all foremen, regardless of whether 
they choose a bargaining unit which is 
independent or one that is part of a 
production workers union, and irrespec- 
tive of their rank and the nature of their 
duties. 

Highlights of recent NLRB decisions 
were as follows: 

(1) The legal right of independent 
foremcn’s unions to recognition was con- 
firmed by the new Board chairman, Paul 
M. Herzog, in a special concurring opin- 
ion (Packard Motor Car Co. and Fore- 
man’s Association of America). 

(2) Foremen choosing to organize 
into an affiliate of a national labor or- 
ganization which also represents produc- 
tion and maintenance employees were 
sranted access to the machinery of the 
Wagner Act when seeking bargaining 
rights with their employers (Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Vesta-Shannopin 
Coal Division and United Clerical, Tech- 
nical and Supervisory Employees, Dis- 
trict 50, UMWA). 

(3) Similarly, the protection of the 

Wagner Act was extended to foremen 
in labor union auxiliaries (California 
Packing Corporation and supervisors 
organized in the Fruit and Vegetable 
Packers and Warehousemen’s Union, an 
auxiliary of the local Teamsters Union, 
AFL). 
(4) Ti was culed thai the kind of in- 
dustry in which foremen are employed 
is immaterial and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of foremen are relevant only 
insofar as they bear on the question of 
proper grouping for collective bargain- 
ing purposes (L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., General Mills, Inc.). 

Decisions of the Board majority were 
based in part on the argument that the 
alternative would be recognition strikes 
and that the NLRA “directs that we 
protect the right of employees to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, not our choos- 
ing.” But Board Member Gerard Reilly 
dissented strongly from the decisions, 
in part because of possibly adverse 
effects on the efficiency of operations; 
he advocated speedy correction through 
legislative or judicial action. 





The pros and cons of extending gov- 
ernmental protection to the unionization 
of foremen should, and probably will, 
be discussed by Congress. Industry, 
unionized and non-unionized foremen, 
labor unions, and the public should all 
give their views. A comprehensive 
study should be made of the status of 
foremen in industry in general. The 
consequences of supervisory organiza- 
tion should be carefully investigated, for 
on this may depend much of the prog- 
ress of industry and the avoidance of 
government by pressure groups. 


DRIVE FOR UNIONIZATION* 

it is hard to give precise estimates 
on the present extent of unionization. 
For example, the Foreman’s Association 
of America reported in the November. 
1945, issue of its paper The Supervisor 
a membership of over 40,000, and 283 
chapters, but the union’s report to the 
Department of Labor for the same date 
shows only a membership of 28,240 and 
281 chapters. 

Layoffs in war industries, reconver- 
sion, and strikes of production employ- 
ees have retarded organization efforts. 
The Foreman’s Association of America 
has obtained a few contracts in addition 
to its Ford agreement, and there have 
been a number of strikes. The mine 
supervisors belonging to District 50 were 
engaged in a lengthy strike last Septem- 
ber and are once again a “bargaining 
point.” The CIO seems to be standing 
by its policy, declared at the Case Bill 
hearings (February, 1946), not to or- 
ganize foremen except where they are 
being unionized by rivals. Generally, 
all concerned are waiting for the result 
of the federal court decisions on the 
“Packard case” “which will tell us dur- 
ing 1946 whether we were right or 
wrong in construing the statute as we 
have.” (Paul M. Herzog) 


COMPANY PRACTICES** 

Improvement of foremen’s status and 
working efficiency is obviously sound 
policy, regardless of the existence of 
foremen’s unions. Among important 
developments in this field may be men- 
tioned: 

Compensation. Since V-J day many 
companies have increased their fore- 


* This section brings some material additional to 
AMA’s Research Report No. 6, The nioniza- 


tion of Foremen, published in 1945. 

** Some of the following recent practices supple- 
ment the detailed AMA Research Report No. 7, 
The Development of Foremen in Management 
(1945). 
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men’s compensation. Increasing num- 
bers of foremen are being placed on 
salaries. Interest in incentive plans for 
supervisors has revived. 

Job security. Companies are increas- 
ingly providing accumulated seniority 
for foremen returning to the ranks. A 
few are even considering some kind of 
formal guarantee of employment and 
income for their supervisors. 

Training. The changing requirements 
in this field were well summarized in 
a thoughtful address by a foreman of a 
large electric company to personnel ex- 
ecutives of another company. He 
pointed out that supervisors should be 
given more elementary and more thor- 
ough training, especially on grievances, 
the union contract, and on how to talk 
to people. Supervisors, he said, should 
not be overtrained and their instructors 
should be more familiar with the every- 
day problems in the shop, be less “book- 
ish” and more interesting. 

Responsibilities. Study by the per- 
sonnel department or by foremen them- 
selves has tended to reveal that foremen 
have too many responsibilities. Stress 
is laid on concentrating a number of 
important responsibilities on the fore- 
man and delegation of the more routine 
work to the lower levels. 

Knowledge. Facts and decisions con- 
cerning the foreman’s job should be 
communicated as quickly as possible and 
the reasons explained. Thus, a large 
electrical company is developing a com- 
prehensive program of information for 
all members of management. An air- 
conditioning company has been holding 
successful meetings of a panel of fore- 
men and line and staff members, which 
reports to the main body of supervisors. 

Communication to higher manage- 
ment stili presents a major “puzziement” 
to many firms. In an effort to do some- 
thing about it, some have improved the 
selection, training, and compensation of 
foremen’s superiors; going even further, 
one company recently called together its 
foremen and announced to them the 
names of a number of executives to 
whom foremen could go with their prob- 
lems. These men were selected on the 
basis of their good personal relation- 
ships to their subordinates. They have 
been given full power to make final 
decisions on specific problems which 
foremen may bring to them. As a result, 
in this particular company much un- 
necessary red tape has been cut and 
foremen no longer feel they are getting 
the “run-around.” The “open-door” 
swings both ways, as it must in good 
foreman relations. 











ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








General Management Conference, 
Annual Meeting Set for June 11 


Special Stress to Be Laid on Employee 
and Public Relations in Discussions 


AMA will hold its 1946 General Man- 
agement Conference and annual business 
meeting June 1] at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

Special stress will be laid in the con- 
ference discussions on new developments 
in the field of employee and public re- 
lations. Among the topics selected are: 


Techniques of Policy Formulation 
and Organization Control 

Profit-Sharing 

Executive Training and Develop- 
ment 

Developing Executives for Labor 
Relations Responsibilities 

The Impact of Inflation on Cor- 
porate Policies 

Executives’ Public Relations Re- 
sponsibilities. 

Serving on the Advisory Committee 
are Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods; Thomas Roy 
Jones, President, American Type Found- 
ers, Inc.; John Hancock, Partner, Leh- 
man Brothers; Keith S. McHugh, Vice 
President, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Beardsley Ruml, 
Chairman of Board, R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc.; and Henry P. Kendall. President 
and Treasurer, The Kendall Company. 

The Association’s annual business 
meeting will take place at 5:30. The 
report of the Association’s year will be 


read by Alvin E. Dodd, AMA President, 


and new directors elected. 


Research Binders 


In response to repeated requests for 
a handy binder for AMA research re- 
ports, the Association has procured a 
stock of special binders which may be 
ordered from AMA headquarters at $2 
each. Similar in appearance to the 
binders for AMA periodicals and the 
divisional series, the binders are of 
sturdy brown fabrikoid-over-board and 
bear the imprint “AMA Research Re- 
ports” in silver foil on the cover. Each 
binder will contain six reports, hold- 
ing them in place by a grip-tooth ar- 
rangement. To expedite delivery and 
eliminate small-order bookkeeping, or- 
ders under $3 should be accompanied 
by remittances. 





Packaging Exposition 
Attracts over 10,000; 
New Machines Shown 


More than 10,000 packagers, packers, 
and shippers attended AMA’s 15th an- 
nual Packaging Exposition, in Atlantic 
City, N. J. April 2-5. Attendance at 
the Packaging Conference, held during 
the first three days of the show was ap- 
proximately 1.300. 

The Exposition, which was open only 
to the trade, covered 85,000 square 
feet of the Atlantic City Auditorium 
and featured some 150 exhibits, includ- 
ing many new models of packaging ma- 
chinery. In the machinery field, em- 
phasis was on higher speeds and more 
versatility, and, in addition on more at- 
tractive appearance. 

Packaging materials featured trans- 
parency to a large extent, in line with 
the trend toward self-service noted by 
conference speakers. Attractively col- 
ored foils were also much in evidence. 

Production Conference 

More than 1.000 production executives 
attended AMA’s Production Conference, 
held April 22-24 at the Hotel Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York City. 





The President’s Scratch-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 


If the applicant is, as the industrial 
psychologists say, “strongly motivated” 
to get the job, he can falsify his an. 
swers by deducing those that will give 
him a high score. 


How can real communication between 
management and employees be made 
possible? A number of valuable ap. 
proaches have been made to this ques- 
tion, but the real solution is still in the 
future. The difficulty is part of the prob- 
lem of “bigness” and indicates the need, 
so often stressed hy Henrv E. Niles,of 
bringing to the big company the eff. 
ciency that can be obtained without un- 
due effort in the small firm. Even some 
small firms. however, lack proper means 
of communication; in fact. where good 
communication exists today, it depends 
largely on _ individual personalities, 
rather than on systems. This brings us 
to another problem the most pressing of 
all: 

How can executives best be selected 
and trained? Some work has been done 
in this field, and much of it has been 
reported on in various AMA papers. But 
it is undeniable that not nearly so much 
is known about the subject as about the 
selection and training of employees— 
and even in that field there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. 


View of the AMA Packaging Exposition held at the Atlantic City 


Auditorium, April 2-5. 


Open. only to the trade, the show drew 


an attendance of more than 10,000. 
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